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INTRODUCTION. 


The text of the Vibhrama-viveka, by AcFirya- 
Mandana-misra, which appeared in Vol. I of the Journal 
of Oriental Research, Madras, is based on a single manus- 
cript of the work deposited in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras. The manuscript shows 
lacunae in several places and corrupt readings in several 
otliers. However, much of the matter in the Vibhraina- 
viveka is found partly in verse and partly in prose in the 
niijoga-kCinda of Acarya-Mandana’s great Advaita work 
— Brahmasiddhi. {Vide pages 136-150 of the third 
kanda of tlie Brahmasiddhi^ edited by Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri — to be issued 
shortly from the Government Press, Madras). With 
the help of this portion of the Brahmasiddhi and the 
other works of Mandana, more especially his Vidhiviveka, 
and with the help of Kumarila’s Sloka-vartika, it has 
been found possible to suggest additions and emendations 
for filling up the lacunae and removing the errors. 
These additions and emendations are enclosed Avithin 
brackets [ ] and they are the best that the editors 

could possibly suggest Avith the available material. 

Acarya-Mandana Avas a great Mlmarhsaka and 
Advaitin. In all probability, he Avas one of the disci]Jes 
of Kumarila and Avas one of the elder contemporaries of 
Sarhkara. He Avas one of the foremost exponents of a 
pre-{^amkara phase of advaita^ Avhich exhibited striking 
doctrinal differences as compared A\dth Samkara^s ad- 
vaita, such as, for instance, the non-recognition of Jivan- 
miikti and the insistence on meditation as an indispensable 
aid to the mahdvdkyas leading to Brahman-realisation. 
The common belief that Mandana is identical with Sures- 
vara, one of the Sannyasin disciples of Samkara, is based 
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oil some recent confusion introduced in some of the 
Samkaravijayas and is wholly at variance with fact. The 
reasons which lead to these conclusions are explained at 
some length in the introduction of the edition of the 
Brahmasiddhi, above referred to. In addition to the 
Vibhrania-viveka, Acarya-lMandana wrote the Vidhi- 
viveka, Bhdvand-viveka, Bi^alimasiddhi, Spliota-slddhi 
and Mimdmsd-hhdsydnukramanlkd. Of these six works, 
the printing of the Brahmasiddhi and Sphotasiddhi is 
finished and they will shortly be issued respectively from 
the Government Press and the Sanskrit department of 
the Oriental Institute of the Madras University; and the 
other four works have already been made available in 
print. 

Error or erroneous cognition is the central problem 
of epistemology and it is the main theme of this work. 
The four chief theories of bhrama (Khydfivdda) — dfyna- 
khydti, asat-khydti, akhydfi and auyafhdkhydfi — are 
briefly stated and critically reviewed in this work and 
the Bhatta theory of viparitakhydti, which is ])ractically 
the same as the Nyaya theory of auyaihdkhydti with 
slight variation, is sought to be maintained. In doing 
this, Mandana incidentally tlie way for the 

odvalta theoi^^ of anirvacanlya-khydfi. The akltydti 
theory of the Prabhakaras is fully refuted by an elabo- 
rate course of reasoning. 

It would be very helpful to students of Indian epis- 
temology to make, in this connection, a critical and com- 
jtarative study of the various theories of bhrama (khyd- 
tivada) propounded by the different schools of Indian 
philosophy. There are five theories of bhrama-, viz., the 
theory of self -apprehension {dtmakhv~''), the theory of 
non-being^ s apprehension {asatkhydh heory of non- 

apprehension {akhydti), the theory Ox misapprehension 
(anyafhdkhydti), and the theory of indefinable’s appre 
hension (anirvacamy akhydti). The Yogacara school ( 
Buddhism, otherwise known as the Vijnanavada schoc 
explains erroneous cognition as consisting in the ‘self 



which is identical with consciousness, externalising itself 
in the form of objects like silver; all determinate cogni- 
tions of objects, according to the Yogacrira subjectivists, 
are erroneous; this theory of hhrama is called dtma- 
l^hydtivdda (theory of s(df -apprehension) , The Nihilis- 
tic school of Buddhists, otherwise known as the MMhya- 
maka school, explains hhrama as consisting in the cogni- 
tion of a non-brinff (asat) ; in the case of the erroneous 
cognition ‘this is silver’ which arises where there is no 
silver, the object of the cognition is a non-being (asaf) : 
on the strength of experience, even non-being should be 
taken to admit of being cognised; this theory of hhrama 
is known as asatkhydtivdda. The Pitabhakara school 
of MTmamsakas explains all cases of hhrayna as cases of 
'non-apprehension . They contend that, in the cognition 
of silver where only nacre is seen, two cognitions arise 
in fact, one cognition being the perception of nacre in 
a general way as this (idam) and not as possessing the 
distinctive feature of nacreness, and the other cognition 
being the recollection of silver previously cognised else- 
where. The recollection of silver in this case is not iden- 
tified by the knower as recollection, but is cognised by 
him merely as cognition, since the object of recollection 
— vis.^ silver is thought of merely as silver, stripped of 
its association witli past time and the particular place 
v/here it was seen. The Prabhakaras describe such re- 
collection by the phnrse pramusfafatfdkasmarana or ‘re- 
collection of an object robbed of its fhaf-ness\ In cer- 
tain other cases of hhrama like ‘the conch is yellow’^ 
(plfah sahkhah), the Prabhakara theorist explains that 
two imperfect perceptions arise, one being the visual 
X)erception of a^>(^’onch as such, its real colour being 
missed, and tlnl ier being the visual perception of the 
yellow colour ol die bilious matter which causes jaundice 
{pittadravyapUimd) j the relation of the yellow colour to 
‘die bilious substance being missed. Thus in all cases of 
'dir am two distinct cognitions — either a perception and 
i recollection or two perceptions — arise; their distinc- 
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tion is missed ; and the ditference between objects comes 
to be missed for the time being; as a result of such non- 
discrimination, volitional decision {pravrtU or yatna) 
leading to voluntary activity arises ; a voluntary activity 
with a view to seizing the object of bhrmna, such as 
silver, follows; the knower in such cases, acting on his 
knowledge, realises through his experience that his acti- 
vity has become futile, as he finds only nacre on the 
particular spot and no silver at all; and in those cases, 
in view of the fact that the volitional decision (pravriti) 
of the knower concerned leads to a futile activity, the 
cognitive antecedent of such a futile pnivrtti is techni- 
cally called : bhmma. It will be seen that, while the 
Prabhakaras are prepared to give a place to the term 
bhrama in their vocabulary, they maintain that all experi- 
ences are valid {anuhhutih prarnci) and that the so-called 
cases of bhrama are only undiscriminated jumbles of 
cognitions whose objects also happen to be undiscrimi- 
nated for the time being {jhdnayoh visaijayodca vivehl- 
fjrahdt bhramah)'. In other words, according to the 
Prabhakaras, to experience is to experience validly and 
to err in experience is to experience imperfectly, though 
validly, the imperfection consisting merely in non-dis- 
crimination and not in misapprehension. 

The Bhattas, for all practical purposes, adopt the 
Nyaya theory of bhrama, with this difference — that they 
describe a bhrama as viparitakhydii or contrary experi- 
ence; that they do not account for bhrama through extra- 
normal sense-relation; and that the relation (samsarga) 
between nacre and silverness {rajatatva) or ^idam and 
rajatam^ (‘this’ and ‘silver’), in the case of the mis- 
apprehension of nacre as silver, is a non-being (asat). 

Among the Vedantins, those of the dualistic school 
(dvaitinah) maintain what they call their own version of 
miyathdkhydti and contend that, in cases of erroneous 
experience like suktirajatabhrama, the silver which is 
presented in bhrama is non-being out-and-out (atyantd- 
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sat) within the sphere of nncre, though it is real else- 
where ; and the chief argument in support of this view is 
that the sublating cognition {hadhakapratiti), which 
arises later takes the form — ‘‘There was no silver at all 
here in the past; it is not here now; and, it will never he 
here in the future” {ncitra raja, tarn cisit, asti^ hhavisyati) ^ 
and it totally denies the existence of silver within the 
sphere of nacre in the past, the present and the future. 
The Vedantins of the Visistadvaita school adopt the 
Prabhakara theory of akhydti with certain modifications 
and their version of akhyati is known as ^non-apprehen- 
sion cum apprehension of realitij^ {akhydtisamvalita- 
satkhydii) . Sri Itamanuja and his followers hold that 
the object of hhrama is always real and there is strictly 
speaking no invalid cognition at all. In the perception 
of nacre as silver, it is the silver which is included 
among the component parts of nacre that is seen. They 
assume that substances which are similar must have some 
component parts in common, that silver is made up of 
parts of nacre and parts of silver and is called silver 
because the constituent parts represented by silver pre- 
dominate; that in the constitution of nacre, likewise, the 
predominating part is represented by nacre and there 
is a small portion of silver; and that this small portion 
of silver it is, that ha])peiis to be seen when nacre is 
seen as silver. Thus according to the school of Sri 
Ramanuja, a person who errs in cognition really blunders 
into a subtle truth, which, under normal conditions, is 
missed or ignored. 

A critical student of Indian philosophy would find 
reason to be dissatisfied with every one of these theories 
of hhrama. The non-existent or non-being {asat) is an 
absolute zero and cannot be presented in any experience, 
though the Madhyamakas insist that Ave are helpless in 
the matter and have to recognise the possibility of asat 
being presented in experience on the strength of expe- 
rience itself. The Yogacara idealist endeavours to im- 
prove upon the nothingistic explanation of the Madh- 
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yamakas by saying that consciousness comprises its con- 
figuration {sdkdram vijndnam), and in its externalised 
form, it is presented in itself as its object. But one can 
easily see that this explanation involves a number of 
inconsistencies. The Nyaya realist realises that nothing 
but reality (sat) admits of being presented in experience; 
he explains that error consists in confounding one rea- 
lity with another reality and complicates his theoiy by 
trying to bring the absent reality within the range of tlie 
sense-organ concerned through the extra-normal rehition 
(alankiha-sannikarsa) represented by some form of cog- 
nition itself {jndnaJakmnapyat)jds(iifi). Tlie Bliatta 
realists, while adopting the theory of ani/atkdkhffdti, 
find it necessary to accommodate themselves to the 
asatkhydti theory, in holding that the samsarga element 
in the apprehension of nacre as silver and in such other 
cases is a non-being {ascii). The Prabhakara realist 
sees the danger of compromise with the asatkhydti on the 
one side, and on the other side, sees how the Nyaya tlieory 
that one reality is presented as another reality {sadrn^ 
taram sadant ardtmand grhgatc) would inevitably reduce 
itself to a variety of asafkhi/dfi for the obvious reason 
that one reality ]iever exists (is asaf) in the form of 
another reality. In order to avoid these difficulties the 
Prabhakara realist adopts the extreme theory of akh- 
jjdii. Though this is the only theory which could be said 
to be perfectly consistent with realism, it is not adequate 
to account for the volitional decision (pravrtti) and the 
further activity that follows a bhrama. As Vacaspati- 
misra points out in his Tdtpargatlkd and Bhdmatl, (in 
the akhydtivdda) one could find as much justification in 
non-identification (ahhedagraha)^ for the two cognitions 
in cases of bhrama appearing as two cognitive units and 
consequently for the two objects in such cases appearing 
as different, as in non-discrimination {bJieddgraha), for 
the two cognitions and their two objects in such cases 
appearing as one and the same; and as a result, if there 
should be volitional decision in the direction of activity 
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-on the latter ground, there should be volitional decision 
in the opposite direction of abstention on the former 
ground and the knower should hang between pravrtti 
and nivrtti. These difficulties, the Advaitins endeavour 
to meet by propounding the theory of anirvacanlya- 
Ixhijdti and explaining hhrania as experience of a rela- 
tively real object, which is neither absolute being (sat), 
nor absolute non-being (asat), nor both. According to 
the Advaitins, when nacre is seen as silver, for instance, 
wliat happens is this: — over the real substratum {adhis- 
tJidna) represented by a nacre, or more correctly, nacre- 
delimited spirit {svkfi/avaccliinnacaitam/a)y the begin- 
ningless positive mist of nescience {an-ddibhdtvaru pd pid- 
na) happens to be thrown; when the sense of sight comes 
into relation with nacre in a general way, the mist is 
partly dispelled by the cognitive modification of (u/taJi- 
karana which takes the form ‘this’ {idanulkdrarrffi) ; 
the mist of nescience, however, continues to veil the 
nacreness of what is seen as this {idam), and reinforced 
by the prepossessions of the knower ’s mind and by the 
similarity between the object seen as ‘this’ and silver, 
undergoes transformation, with the result that silver 
comes into being also with the cognition of silver, which 
is but a cognitive niodilication of nescience {suktyarac- 
cli'ninacaifdiiyddhisfhitdridyd ra jatarilpeua rajatdkdra- 
vrfiirupvua ca pariuamair) ; silver which thus comes into 
being has relative reality; it is said to be anirvaccinlya 
in the sense that it does not admit of being definitely 
described as sat (being), or asat (non-being) or boili : and 
it is also said to be pnVibhdsika in the sense that it is 
coterminous with its presentation in cognition. It will 
thus be seen that the Advaitin’s theory of bhrama re- 
gards it as a cognitive complex consisting of two cogni- 
tive factors, one of them being a crtfi of (un(i/jkor(ni(^ 
and the other being a rrtfi. of avidyd. According to this 
theory, the object of a bhrama is real in a relative sense 
und comes into being along with the bhrama and lasts 
as long as the bhrama lasts; and there is no need for 
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accommodation to asatkhydti or for any complication in 
the form of extra-normal {alankikai) sense-relation. 
That the Advaitins have no particular animus against 
the advocates of anyathdkhydtirdda is evident from the 
way in which they are readily willing to accept the 
explanation of anyathdkhydti in the case of what is known 
as s()pddhikab]ira?na, where the object of bhrama happens 
to be within the normal scope of the sense-organ, as, for 
instance, in the erroneous perception of a crystal (spha- 
iika) as red-coloured when a japd (China rose) is seen 
to be in its vicinity. Such students of Indian philosophy 
as are capable of critically reviewing the five ^theories’ 
of bhrama (khydtivdda) set forth here would not find it 
difficult to conceive of an appropriate graph by means of 
which the epistemological interrelation of these theories 
may be exhibited and comprehended. If one could 
imagine that epistemological thought starts with asY/t- 
kliydti as centre and, in its endeavour to escape from i^, 
swings forcibly between the two diametrical termini of 
anyathdkhydti and akhydti, it would not be difficult to 
imagine that such thought inevitably describes a compre- 
hensive epistemological circle in the form of anirvacanl- 
yakhydtiy which easily accommodates itself to akhydfi 
ill respect of the ncn-discrimination of the two vrffis 
constituting a bhrama and to anyathdkhydti by complete 
surrender in the case of sopddhikabhrama. 

It would be quite appropriate to consider here the 
various views regarding the way in which the validity 
and invalidity of a cognition, or truth and error, or 
prdmdnya and aprdmdnya have to be accounted for and 
ascertained. The Naiyayikas hold that validity and 
invalidity of cognitions are made out through extrinsic 
considerations and are brought about by extrinsic cir- 
cumstances. In other words, according to the Naiyayi- 
kas, validity and invalidity cannot be said to be intrin- 
sically made out {svatogrdhya) or intrinsically brought 
about (svatojanya). Intrinsicality (svatastva) in res- 
pect of the knowledge of reality consists in reality being 
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made out by every means by which the cognition having 
it is ascertained but not ascertained to be invalid. This 
definition of svatograJiyatva is expressed thus in the 
technical language of Nyaya: — ‘‘prdmdnyasya jnaptau 
svatastvam tadaprd7rtdnydgrdhakaydvajjndnagrd}iaka- 
sdmagtdgrdhyatvaju.'^^ Whenever a person knows that 
he cognises and does not know for the moment that he 
errs, he also knows that he v^alidly cognises : — this is the 
contention of the advocates of svafogrdhyatva or the 
theory that validity is intrinsically made out. Thus,, 
if a person could become aware of the existence of a 
cognition in him in a hundred ways without becoming 
aware that that cognition is erroneous and if in any one 
of those cases he becomes aware of the cognition only 
without becoming aware of its validity, the definition of 
svatogrdhyatra would not hold good and the view that 
validity is made out extrinsically (parafogrdhya) has 
inevitably to be accepted. The Xaiyayikas explain their 
position thus in regard to this question. A determinate 
cognition like ‘Hhis is silver” {idam rajatam) is called 
vyavasdya and it is presented first in the aniivyavasaya 
(after-cognition or consciousness of a cognition) which 
takes a form like this — “I cognise this silver” {idam 
rajatam jdiidmi), and in this c^jiu vyavasdya, the validity 
of the cognition referred to is not presented. If such 
avuvyavasdya were to invariably take cognisance of the 
validity of such vyavasdya, it would not be possible to 
account for the doubt which an inexperienced person 
feels regarding the validity of such vyavasdya. So, in such 
cases, the validity of the vyavasdya ”this is silver’' should 
be ascertained through the practical result to which it 
leads. If the voluntary decision and activity following 
such vyavasdya should turn out to be fruitful and if the 
kiiower should actually find himself in a position to get 
the silver which he wanted, such vyavasdya (cognition) is 
recognized to be valid. The process of inference 
through which one’s mind may pass in such cases 
is usually put in this form: ‘‘This cognition is valid^ 
B 
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boeaiiso it loads to a fniitful effort; any cognition 
that loads to a fruitful effort is valid, as ano- 
ther valid cognition already realised to be sncli 
in experience. (idant jndnam pramd; sapJialapra- 
vrfti jan-akatvdt ; yadyat sapliodapravritijanukam tat 
ifidniam pramd\ yatlui pramdntarani). It should 
he borne in mind, in this connection, that causing fruit- 
ful effort is, according to Nyaya, the ground of inferring 
validity, while validity itself consists in the cognition in 
question cognising a thing as possessing an attribute 
Avhich it really has. In tliat the Naiyayikas make the 
ascertainment of the truth of a cognition dependent 
upon its agreement with its expected workings or, in 
other Avords, with the consequences Avhich are expected 
to arise from it in the experience of the active subject, 
their view Avould appear to be closely similar to that of 
the modern pragmatist. HoAvever, they do not lose sight 
of the fact that joragmatism is only a method of ascer- 
taining truth, that this method itself presupposes truth 
whose nature has to be explained independently of 
agreement with practical Avorkings and that, if the truth 
presupposed by the pragmatic argument Avere itself to 
be ascertained pragmatically through inference, the 
fault of regressus ad infinitum Avould inevitably folloAv. 
Having due regard to such difficulties, the Naiyayikas 
define truth as consisting in correspondence Avith reality 
and thus combine their pragmatic theory Avith a theory 
which has much in common Avith Avhat is knoAvn as the 
correspondence notion of truth in Avestern philosophical 
literature. The Nyaya definition of validity {pramdtra) 
makes it clear that truth consists in correspondence Avith 
reality. The Naiyayikas also point ont that, only in 
cases Avhere a cognition leads to effort in practical ex- 
perience or it happens to be pravartaka, it becomes 
necessary to ascertain the validity of such cognition in 
order to ensure unfaltering effort {niskampapravrfti) 
and that, on the first occasion of halting effort {sakam- 
papravrtti), it is not necessary that the cognition leading 



to such effort should have been definitely made out to 
be valid and it would do if such cognition should not 
have been definitely ascertained to be invalid. It can 
be easily seen from this that there is no loom for any 
fear of anavastJul (endless regression) or ntwfisraya 
(self-dependence) in the pragmatic method of inferring 
truth as employed by the Naiyayikas. In respect of the 
question how validity and invalidity are brought about, 
the Nyaya theory is that they are brought about by cer- 
tain extrinsic circumstances which, for the sake of con- 
venience, are called gunas (good features) and dosas 
(defects) ; in other words the Nyaya theorists maintain 
paratastva (extrinsicality) in respect of the utpatfi 
(production) of validity and invalidity of a cognition as 
well as in respect of their jnpati (knowledge). For in- 
stance the validity of a yierception is secured by the good 
feature {guna) consisting in the adequacy of the contact 
between the sense-organ concerned and its object; and 
its invalidity is the result of defects such as distance and 
some disease affecting the sense-organ. 

It Avonld be interesting to make here a comparative 
study of the epistemological theories put, forward by 
other scliools of Indian philosophy about the way in 
which trutli and error are made out. The Sarn- 
khyas maintain tliat both validity and invali- 
dity are intrinsically made out in the sense 
that it is by virtue of the reflection or proxi- 
mity of the same rif (self-luminious consciousness), that 
the existence of a cognitive rrtfi and its validity or in- 
validity are illuminated. PiTiblnlkaras make no differ- 
ence between vgavasdga and anuvifavasdga and maintain 
that, in every (‘ognition, the knower, the known object, 
and knowledge' itself, along with its validity, are pre- 
sented. They advocate the theory of intrinsicality 
(svatastvapalisa) , in so far as validity (pramdtva) is 
concerned ; and there is no question of error {aprauidfra) 
in their theory, since they maintain tliat all experiences 
are valid {0iubhutih pramd). The Bhattas contend 



that cognition is to be inferred through its effect, called 
jndtatd or prdkatya, which consists in what some of 
them describe as a temporary luminosity {prakdsa) 
arising in known objects and referred to in propositions 
like ‘this is known’ {ayam jndtah) ; and that, in such 
inference, the cognition which has caused jndtatd^ and 
its validity are presented. The validity which is thus 
intrinsically made out may be stultified by a subsequent 
sublating cognition; and thus, in tlie Bhatta theory, in- 
validity {apramdfva) is extrinsically made out. The 
Bhattas are, therefore, to be taken to advocate svatastva 
in the case of validity and paratastva in the case of 
invalidity. Murarimisra, who does not go the whole 
hog either as Prabhakara or as Bhcltta, but who 
is undoubtedly a Mlmaihsaka, recognises, like a 
Naiyayika, that a cognition {vyavasdya) is cog- 
nised by its after-cognition {annvyavasaya), but 
maintains, unlike a Naiyayika, that the validity 
of vyavasdya is also presented in the same anu- 
vyavasdya. It will thus be seen that MuiTiri- 
misra is an advocate of the theory of the intrinsi- 
cality of validity (pranidtran) svaio grhyate). The 
Bauddhas, on the other hand, hold that all determinate 
knowledge {savikalpaka), in so far as one is conscious 
of it, is erroneous {apramd) and its apramdtva is intrin- 
sically made out; while, through inference, the validity 
{pramdtva) of indeterminate cognition [nirvikalpaka) 
is extrinsically made out. The Buddhists thus advocate 
the theory of extrinsicality {para'asfvapaksa) in regard 
to validity and intrinsicality (svatastvapaksa) in regard 
to invalidity. According to the Advaitins, the validity 
of a cognition is intrinsically made out in the sense that the 
witnessing inner spirit {sdksicaitanya), which illuminates 
the valid cognitive vrtti, also illuminates its validity 
(pramdtva) I and the invalidity (apramdtva) of a cog- 
nitive vrtti is inferred extrinsically, through the resultant 
effort becoming futile. 



In order to evaluate adequately the different 
theories of pramdtva and apramdtva set forth 
here, it is necessary to note that the Naiyayikas 
would answer in the afSrmative, the question — ‘Is error 
possible in realism T — and would explain the possibility 
of error by showing how a real substantive {vise spa) 
and a real attribute {prakdra) may be erroneously cor- 
related when they are presented in cognition and thus 
save realism itself from being ruined by conceding the 
possibility of error. The Prabhakara realists think that 
any concession of the possibility of error {bhraina) 
would spell the ruin of realism and insist that all ex- 
periences are valid {anuhhutih pramd) and that the so- 
called hkramas involve an element of non-discrimination 
{avivelca). The Bhatta realists adopt the anpathdkhydfi 
of Nyaya with suitable modifications; and in order to 
effectively preserve realism, they would make the know- 
ledge of cognition {jdana) dependent upon the knownness 
ijndtatd) of the obiect {jneya) and thus provide an effec- 
tive counterblast to idealism which seeks to merge all 
jneya in jndna. The Buddhist idealist rules out truth 
and considers all determinate knowledge (savikalpaka) 
erroneous. The advocates of the theory of intrinsicality 
of validity {pranuhiyasratastvarddhiali), more especially 
the Bhattas and the Advaitins, would generally empha- 
sise the ideas tliat, in a valid cognition, the object is not 
stultified by a subsequent sublating cognition and is not 
merely re-exhibited througli a reminiscent impression, 
the former of these two features being stressed in parti- 
cular; and this way of looking at pvamdfva would be 
quite in accord witli the view that apramdtva 
is made out extrinsically and pramdtva intrinsi- 
cally. It may also be noted, with advantage, that, in the 
Nyaya theory, anuvyavasdya (the subject-centred after- 
cognition) is regarded as self-luminous (svaprakdsa) in 
the sense that it reveals itself along with the vyavamya 
(the object-centred cognition in which the knower and 
knowledge are not presented) ; and that, in this respect, 
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the Nyaya realist seeks to combine in a way his objecti- 
vism mth an aspect of subjectivistic thought which is not 
incompatible with his realism. In this kind of compro- 
mise, a danger is lurking, as students of Advaita may 
easily see, and this danger consists in the manner in 
which the Nyaya view lends itself to anuvyavasdya 
being treated as a fragmentary appearance of the abso- 
lute reality represented by the absolute self-luminous 
consciousness called cit. 

An intelligent attempt to review synthetically all 
the theories of hlirama known to Indian philosophy will 
bring to light the fact that, in some manner or other, a 
negative element is involved in every one of the five 
Miydfivddas (theories explaining the nature of hlirama). 
In the asafl'hydti doctrine, the negative element is ob- 
vious; and in dtmakhydti doctrine, it is obvious in so far 
as objective externality is concerned. In the anyatlid- 
khydfi view, the negative element is to be found in the 
samsarga part or in the idea that one reality is presented 
as another reality which it is not or that a real substan- 
tive is presented as having a real attribute which it has 
not; and in the akliydfi doctrine, one can easily detect 
the negative element in the idea of non-discrimination 
{aviveka). The arurvacaniyakhydti doctrine appears 
on the surface to eschew the negative element from the 
conception of hlirama \ but, in fact, the negative element 
is replaced by relativity which implies a negative element 
and transfers the negative element from the side of 
oljject to the side of definite predications {airvacama) 
with reference to the object. A careful investigation 
of the Advaitin’s anirvacamyakhydti, as compared with 
the other theories of hhrama, would lead to the mystery 
of error being unravelled through the disentanglement 
of negativity^ which is the inner core of hhrama. But 
this would not amount to all the theories of hhrama being 
reduced to the level of asatkhydti; for, it should be re- 
membered that negativity is only the other side of rela- 
tivity and an aspect of reality. If one might be permitted 
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here to indulge for a while in epigrammatising, one might 
well say that yes {sat) and no {asat) are the fulcra of 
all epistemology as they are of all metaphysics ; that yes 
and no are but phases of the same reality; that all 
appearances are the offspring of a cross between yes 
and no ; that it will be evident through the gemination of 
yes and no, that yes is no and no is yes; and that error 
(bhuinui) is the antechamber of truth 
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2. Cf. do III — 1 18. 
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